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THE TALKING LADY. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


Ben Jonson has a play called ** The Silent Wo-|, 


man,” who turns out, as might be expected, to be no} 


woman at all—nothing, as Master Slender said, but) Talking, sheer talking, is meat and drink, and sleep, 





“a great lubberly boy; thereby, as I apprehend, ) 
discourteously presuming that a silent woman is a 

non-entity. If the learned dramatist, thus happily! 
prepared and pre-disposed, had happened to fall 
in with such a specimen of female loquacity as 1) 
have just parted with, he might, perhaps, have given, 
us a pendant to his picture in the Talking Lady. Pity | 
but he had! He would have done her justice, which }, 
I could not at any time, least of all now. I am too, 
much stunned; too much I:ke one escaped from a 

belfry on a coronation day. I am just resting from} 
the fatigue of four days’ hard listening ; four snowy, | 
sleety, rainy days—days of every variety of falling 

weather, all of them too bad to admit the possibility 

that any petticoated thing, were she as hardy as a 

Scotch fir, should stir out—four days chained by ** sad 

civility” to that fire-side, once so quiet, and again— 

cheering thought !—again I trust to be so, when the 

echo of that visiter’s incessant tongue shall have died) 
away. 

The visiter in question is a very excellent and re- 
spectable elderly lady, upright in mind and body, 
with a figure that does honour to her dancing-master, 
a face exceedingly well preserved, wrinkled and. 
freckled, but still fair, and an air of gentility over her} 
whole person, which is not the least affected by her, 
She could never be taken for 


out-of-fashion garb. 
any thing but a woman of family, and perhaps she) 
could as little pass for any other than an old maid. 
She took us in her way from London to the west of 
England : and being, as she wrote, ** not quite well, 
not equal to much company, prayed that no other 
guest might be admitted, so that she might have the 
pleasure of our conversation all to herself.”— Ours / 
as if it were possible for any of us to slide in a word 
edgewise '!—** and especially enjoy the gratification 
of talking over old times with the master of the house, 
her countryman.” 

Such was the promise of her letter, and to the 
letter it has been kept. All the news and scandal 
of a large county forty years ago, and a hundred 
years before, and ever since, all the marriages, deaths, 
elopements, law-suits, and casualties of her own Limes, 
her father’s, grandfather's, great-grandfather’s, ne- 
phew's, and grand-nephew’s, has she detailed, with a 
minuteness, an accuracy, a prodigality of learning, a 
profuseness of proper names, a pedantry of locality, 
which would excite the envy of a county historian, a 
King-at-arms, or even a Scotch novelist. 

Hler knowledge is astonishing; but the most asto 
wishing part of all is, how she came by that know- 
ledge. It should seem, to listen to her, as if, at some 
time of her life, she must have listened herself; and 
vet her countryman declares, that in the forty vears 
he has known her, ne such event has occurred ; and 


she knows new news too! It must be intuition. 


| Bible meeting in her life. 
jshe, “I thought the men never meant to have done. 


ly lady-like, low and gentle, and not seeming so fast 
as itis; like the great pedestrians, she clears her 
ground easily, and never seems to use any exertion ; 
yet * 1 would my horse had the speed of her tongue, 
and so good a continuer.”” She will talk you sixteen 
hours a day for twenty days together, and not deduct 
one puor five minutes for halts and baiting ume. 


toher. She likes nothing else. Eating is a sad in- 
terruption. For the tea-table she has some tolera- 
tion; but dinner, with its clatter of plates and jingle 
of knives and forks, dinner is her abhorrence. Nor 
are the other common pursuits of life more in her fa- 
vour. Walking exhausts the breath that might be 
better employed. Dancing is a noisy diversion, and 
singing is worse; she cannot endure any music, ex- 
cept the long, grand, dull concerto, which nobody 
thinks of listening to. Reading and chess she classes 
together as silent barbarisms, unworthy of a social 
and civilized people. Cards, too, have their faults; 
there is a rivalry, a mute eloquence in those four aces, 
that leads away the attention; besides, partners will 
sometimes scold; so she never plays at cards; and 
upen the strength of this abstinence had very nearly 
passed for serious, till it was discovered that she could 
not abide a long sermon. She always looks out for 
the shortest preacher, and never went to above one 
* Such speeches!" quoth 


People have great need of patience.” Plays, of course, 
she abhors, and operas, and mobs, and all things that 
will be heard, especially children; though for babies, 
particularly when asleep; for dogs and pictures, and 
such silent intelligences as serve to talk of and talk 
to, she has a considerable partiality ; and an agreeable 
and gracious flattery to the mammas and other owners 
of these pretty dumb things is a very usual introduc- 
tion to her miscellaneous harangues. ‘The matter of 
these orations is inconceivably various. Perhaps the 
local and genealogical anecdotes, the sort of supple- 
ment to the history of *****shire, may be her strong- 
est point; but she shines almost as much in medicine. 
Her medical dissertations savour a little of that par- 
ticular branch of the science called quackery. She 
has a specific against almost every disease to which 
the human frame is liable; and is terribly prosy and 
unmerciful in her symptoms. Her cures kill. In 
house-keeping, her notions resemble those of other 
verbal managers; full of economy and retrenchment, 
with a leauing towards reform, though she loves so 
well to declaim on the abuses in the cook's depart- 
ment, that | am not sure that she would v« ry heartily 
thank any radical who should sweep them quite away 

For the rest, her system sounds very finely in theory, 
Her rec 


but rather fails in practice. uld | 
capital, only that, some way or other, they ¢ 


ij cs we 
4 ’ , 
svt 

T s ' . } r 
well; her preserves seldom keep; and her sweet 


are sure to turn sour. 


but any 


These are certainly her favourite topics; 
Allude to some 


bourhood, and she forthwith treats you with as many 


one will do. anecdote of the neigh- 


parallel passzeges as are to be found in an air with ,a word, 


variations. Take up a new publication, and she is 


| equally at home there ; for though she knows little of 
The manner of her speech bas little remarkable. books, she has, in the course of an up-and-down life, | i 
Ji is rather old-fashioned aud provincial, but perfect-| met with a good many authors, and tcazes and pro-| ment of impatience. 


vokes you by telling of them precisely what vou do 
not care to hear, the maiden names of thei: wives, 
and the christian names of their daughters, and int 
what fainilies their sisters and cousins married, and 
in what towns they have lived, what streets, and what 
Boswell himself never drew up the table 
greater 


numbers. 
of Dr. Johnson's Fleet-street courts with 
care than she made out to me the successive resi- 
dences of P. P. esq. author of a tract on the French 
revolution, and a pamphlet on the poor laws. 

The very weather is not a safe subject. Her me- 
mory is a perpetual register of hard frosts, and long 
droughts, and high winds, and terrible storms, with 
all the evils that followed in their train, and all the 
personal events connected with them; so that, if you 
happen to remark that clouds are come up, and you 
fear it may rain, she replies, ** Ay, itis just such a 
morning as three-and-thirty years ago, when my poor 
cousin was married—you remember my cousin Bay 
bara—she married so and so, the son of so and so; 
and then comes the whole pedigree of the bridegroom ; 
the amount of the settlements, and the reading and 
signing them over night; a description of the wed 
ding-dresses, in the style of Sir Charles Grandison, 
and how much the bride’s gown cost per yard; the 
names, residences, and a short subsequent history ot 
the bridemaids and men, the gentleman who gave the 
bride away, and the clergyman who performed the 
ceremony, with a learned antiquarian digression rela 
tive tothe church; then the setting out in procession ; 
the marriage; the kissing; the erying; the break 
fasting ; the drawing the cake through the ring ; 
which brings us bacl 


and 
finally, the bridal excursion ; 
again, at an hour's end, to the st irting-post, the wea 
ther, and the whole story of the sopping, the drying 
the clothes-spoiling, the cold-catching, and all the 
ot 


rains, and she sits down to a pathetic see-saw of con 


small evils a summer shower. Uy this time it 
jectures on the chance of Mrs. Smith's having se! 
out for her daily walk, or the possibility that Di 
Brown may have ventured to visit his patients in his 
gig, and the certainty that Lady Green's new house 
maid would come from London on the outside of the 
coach. 

With all this intolerable pi 
' Her 


the great manufacturing town where she usually ve 


sing, she is actually 
reckoned in 


a pleasant woman acquaintance 


sides is very large, which may partly account for th 


‘ 


misnomer. Her conversation is of a sort to bear di 
viding. Besides, there is, in all large societies, an 


instinctive sympathy which directs each individual to 
the companion most congenial to his humour, Doult 
the old French compl 


less her associates deserve 


ment, ““Jis ont tous wn gran it pour le silence.” 
Parcelled 


ven be som 


ntiv or eighty, ther 


jut alOongst some sev 
irin her talk. Ut ts the ‘fete 
of three 


may ¢ save 


a-tcte that kills, or the small fire-side circle 


n speak, and all the 
? 


r four, where only one ca res 


must seem to listen—srem / did I say 7’—imust listes 


in goo 
situation, ef crying ** Hem 


Jearnest. Hotspur’s expedient, in a similar 


' Got 
will not do here; « 


ind marking not 


mpaed to her, Owen 


Glendower was no conjuror. 
} j ’ 
She has the eve of a hawk, and detects a wande: 


ng glance, an inci yawn, the slightest move 


Ss 


pient 
The very necdle must be qui 
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If a pair of scissors do but wag, she is affronted, |! siah, and these geese suffer greatly by reason of their ex- 
draws herself up, breaks off in the middle of a story, cessive fat, which daily and dally increases, and will in- 
of a sentence, of a word, and the unlucky culprit “re4s* till the Messiah comes. ; 4 
must, for civility’s sake, summon a more than Spar- | The birds that are occasionally mentioned, go a little be- 
tan fortitude, and beg the torturer to resume her tor- ? +e 
ments—** That, ey the unkindest cut of all!” I erence "4 a blots ont the soe bw m4 wap a 
wonder, if she had happened to have married, how i PGs ae See Cen ee oe 
| glued together about three hundred cedar trees, and over- 
many husbands she would have talked to death. It gowed a village. A feathery monster stands up to the lower 
is certain that none of her relations are longlived after | joint of the leg in a river, and some mariners imagining the 
she comes to reside with them. Father, mother, water to be shallow, are hastening to bathe, when a voice 


uncle, sister, brother, two nephews, and one niece, exclaims, “ Step not in there, for seven years ago a carpen-— 


all these have successively passed away, though a_ ter dropped there his axe, and it hath not yet reached the 


o 
healthy race, and with no visible disorder—except bottom. 


but we must not be uncharitable. ‘They might |. ; 2 : 
Heat ad, theesh che bed been been Gab" he toh” represented as another Othello for jealousy. ‘‘ He built 
i ’ gh s b— 


. d » @ ne de-|i* city, an enchanted city, for his wives. The walls were 
an accident that happens every day. Since the de-|| + iron, and so high and dark that the sun could not be seen 


cease of her last nephew, she attempted to form an | from the inside. He gave the woman a bowl of pearls and 
establishment with a widow lady, for the sake, asthey precious stones, to shed light through their prison. This 
both said, of the comfort of society. But—strange was the manner in which Noah received his light, during his 
wniscalculation ! she was a talker too! They parted passage in the ark. Abraham went into Egypt, and the 
in a week. custom-house officers exacted duties upon a great chest 
And we have also parted. I am just returning | which he had with —_ He cae them not to open the 
. re : || lid, but consented to pay the excise upon clothes. His ready 
from escorting her to the coach which is to convey | 
her two hundred miles westward; and I have still He agrees to pay for gold, and they think then that it must be 
the murmur of ker adieus resounding in my ears like | <i. Abraham was willing to pay for silk, or even for pearls. 
the indistinct hum of the air on a frosty night. It ‘They then insisted upon opening the chest, when lo! it was 
Was curious to see how, almost simultaneously, these Sarah herself! The jealous husband, to conceal her beauty, 
mournful adieus shaded into cheerful salutations of had locked ber up in a box, and lugged her with him slung 
her new comrades, the passengers in the mail. Poor , at the back of a camel.” Boston Statesman. 
souls! Little does the civil young lad who made way —_ : 
for her, or the fat lady, his mamma, who with pains | A JEWISH WEDDING IN MOROCCO. 
and inconvenience made room for her, or the grumpy || ©n the morning of the nineteenth of March, we received 
gentleman in the opposite corner, who, after some | 8 invitation from the Bashaw to dine with him in the garden 
| of the Swedish consul, which we accepted. A visit was, in 
the meantime, pi oposed to the house of a Jew, where they 








dispute, was at length won to admit her dressing-box 
little do they suspect what is to befal them. Two 


: ' : toon t 
oe rene ee > . inl , || daughters of the house. We accordingly repaired to the 
ell, patience be with them, and comfort and peace ! | .-one of merriment, where we found the bride, a very hand- 





A pleasant journey to them! And to her all happi- | some young woman, with a pair of coal-hlaéK eyes, seated |, 
ness! She is a most kind and excellent person, one | on a couch, which was adorned with a profusion of silk and | 


for whom I would do any thing in my poor power—! tawdry. It is impossible to conceive any thing more splen- 


ay, even were it to listen to her another four days. 
| wide flat turban of white muslin and gold; the body of her 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 

—_ : | transparent veil of dowered muslin hung negligently about 
3 3 | her person. A gst the company assembled were two 
THE JEWISH TALMUD. i| other Jewesses, in equally splendid attire. After having 


Tuas is a collection of traditions which have been orally | shaken hands with the bride we took our seats, and imme- 








preserved, though the Jews believe them to be of divine || diately there came in two musicians, an old man whose | 
origin. It comprises the body of the Hebrew law, and con-|) head much resembled the bust of Seneca, and an old wo-| 


sists of expositions of the duties imposed on the nation, in ‘man, who, in many countries, would, undoubtedly, have 
scripture, or by the authority of the rabbis; the polity, doc- | suffered as a witch. They both had earthen drums. A dance 
trine, and ceremonies of the Jews, in their public Worship) was called for, and, after much blushing and struggling, 
and domestic intercourse with each other. There are two! the youngest of the two Jewesses before mentioned stood 


Talmuds, that of Jerusalem and the Babylonian. The for- up. She was the most beautiful person I have seen in Tan- 


mer is least esteemed. The Jews venerate the latter so giers; indeed, she might vie with the most lovely in any 


highly, that they compare it to wine, while the Old Testa- country. Her figure, though inclining to stoutness, was not 
ment is likened to water. Our fair readers will not enter-| disagreeably so; and, if | may judge from her form, her age 
tain the most exalted opinion of the ‘Talmud, when they are was about sixteen. The softness of her large black eyes, 
told that, according to one of its orders, a man may claim a | the vermillion of her beautiful lips, and the rapid succession 
bill of divorce from his wife if she suffers her husband's soup | of modest blushes that overspread her soft, full cheek, were 
to be burnt! Hence it may be inferred, that among the | charms that require the peculiar style of Titian’s pencil to 
Jews a thorough knowledge of domestic affairs was esteemed portray. She had, besides, on her upper lip that soft black 
i necessary item in female education. Another of its re- down which gives such character to dark beauties. The 


sulations we cannot but notice as salutary. Where there is prejudice in England is, I know, much against this pecu- 


un estate, it says, the sons inherit and the daughters must | liarity. The fact is, that in this country it is rare. I know 
be maintained ; but if there is not enough for all, The deveh- , but one family famous for it, and all their handsome faces 
ters shall be maintained, and the sons must get a kiving as receive a peculiar grace from this downy addition, But to 
they can. . return to my beautiful maid. She stood up to dance with 

Some of the rabbinical stories in the Talmud are exceed- | the cheerfulness of one who considered it her duty to do as 
ingly ludicrous. Take, for instance, the following :—* A! she was bid by her parents, though at the expense of her 
rabbin once saw ina desert a flock of geese, so fat that their feelings. The music, i! it may be so called, then commenced, 
feathers fell off, and the rivers flowed in fat. Then said 1 and the cracked voices of the two veteran singers screeched 
to them, shall we have apart of you in the ether world, when forth in unison, while they struck with all their force their 
the Messiah shall come? And ene of them lifted a wing, earthendrums. The young girl then took hold of the two 
and anether a foot, to signify that we should have those || corners of a silk handkerchief, and, with her eyes cast mo- 
parts. We should otherwise have had all parts ef these ' destly on the ground, she commenced a sort of undulating 
geese ; but we Israelites shall be called to an account touch- motion of the whole body, while the feet moved with a very 
ing these fat geese, because their sufferings are owing to us. slight sort of shuffle. Ex ery now and then she tarned round, 
11 is our iniquities that haye delayed the coming of the Mes-| and at the same time raised her handkerchief over her head 





| yond even the roc of the Arabian Nights. One of them | 


acquiescence induced them to think that it might be gold. 


were celebrating the last day of the nuptials of one of the | 


| did than her dress. Her head was encircled with a very | 


H gown, her jelick, and her slippers of red Morocco leather, | 
! were all most tastefully embroidered with gold, and a thin) 





| when her brother, the bridegroom, who stood by, touched 
her forehead with a piece of silver, and threw it to the mu- 
sicians. The bride then relieved her sister, but did not 


dance so well. Travels in Morocco 





MAHOMETAN SERMON. 

The following is a translation from the Arabic, of a ser- 
mon delivered by a mufti at Algiers. It is furnished by a 
| correspondent of the National lutelligencer. We have sel- 
,dom seen so much power, such splendid diction, and lofty 
imagery, in so small a compass. ‘The description of the om- 
_nipotence of the Deity is full of grandeur—“ He thought 
and worlds were created!" What expression has language 


: | superior to this? and what can be more sublime than the 
There is a queer tale about Abra).am, the patriarch, who | 


conclusion of the same paragraph, *‘ With the shadow of 
his garment he blotteth out the sun!” 

“God alone is immortal! Abrahim and Solomin have 
slept with their fathers; Cadijah, the first burn of faith; 

Ayesma, the beloved; Omar, the meek; Omri, the benevo- 
|lent, the companions of the apostle, and the sent of God 
' himself; all died—but God, most high, m.+« boly, liveth for 
ever! Lnfinites are to him as the numericals of arithmetic to 
the sons of Adam! The earth shall vanish before the de. 
j crees of His eternal destiny ; but He liveth and reigneth 
|| for ever! 

| “ God alone is omniscient! Michael, whose wings are fall 
| of eyes, is blind before Him! The dark night unto Him is as 
the rays of morning, for He noticeth the creeping of the 
| small ant, in the dark night, upon the black stone, and ap- 
| prehendeth the motion of an atom in the open air, 
“ God alone is omnipresent! He toucheth the immensity 
|| of space as a point; He moveth in the depths of the ocean, 
| and Mount Atlas is hidden by the sole of his foot! He 
| breathed fragrant odours to cheer the blest in paradise, and 
enliveneth the palid frame in the profoundest hell ! 

“‘ God alone is omnipotent! He thought, and worlds were 
created; He frowneth, and they dissolve into smoke; He 
smiteth, and the torments of the damned ave suspended 
The thunderings of Herman are the whisperings of His 
voice! The rustling of His attire causeth lightning and an 
earthquake ! and with the shadow of His garment He blot. 
teth out the sun! 

** God alone is merciful! When He forged His immuta. 
ble decrees on the anvils of eternal wisdom, He tempered 
the miseries of the human race in the fountains of pity 
| When He laid the foundations of the world, He dropped « 
| tear upon the embryo miseries of unborn men; and that tea! 
falling through the immeasurable lapses of time, shall 
quench the glowing flames of the bottomless pit. He sent 
|| His PFophet into the world to enlighten the darkness of the 
| wibes ; and hath prepared the pavilion of the houri for the 
| repose of true believers. 

God alone is just! He chains the latent cause to the dis- 
tant event, and binds them both immutably fast to the fit- 
‘ness of things, He decreed the unbeliever to wander amid 
the whirlwind of error, aud suited his soul to future torment 


He promulgated the ineffable creed, and the germs of couut- 
less souls of unbelievers which existed in the contemplation 
of the Deity, expanded atthe sound. His justice refreshed 
the faithful, while the damned spirits confess it in despair 

“* God alone is one! Abrahim the faithful knew it; Moses 
declared it amidst the thunderings of Sinai; Jesus pre 
nounced it; and the messenger of God, the sword of his 
vengeance, filled the world with that immutable truth 
Surely there is one God, immortal, omniscient, omnipresent 
most merciful aud just, and Mahomet is his apostle 





EDUCATION. 
** There can be nothing new in an article on education 
is the thought that will occur to most of my readers whi! 
looking at the title. Yet, read it, ladies, before pronouns 


ing itdull, It was written expressly for your benefit 


title would coubtiess have been more appropriate, had 
been “ a woman's view of education.” 

It is in forming the minds of children that the grand eflor 
must be mace to eradicate the prejudice that has so lon: 
denied to females an equality of intellect 

‘** He shall rule over thee,” was, in reference to the socia! 
condition of man and woman, to be the punishment of Eve + 
transgression; but remember it is not said he shall have 
more mind or more knowledge than his helpmate. Author: 
ty over the men, therefore, must never be usurped ; but still 
women may, if they will exert their talents, and the oppo! 
tunities nature has furnished, obtain an influence in societs 
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that will be paramount to authority. They may enjoy the | 
luxuries of wealth without enduring the labours to acquire | 
it, and the honours of office without feeling its cares, and | 
the glory of victory without suffering the dangers of the 
battle. All this they may obtain, and enjoy, if they are | 
careful to train their young sons to industry, and teach | 
them knowledge, and inspire them with the spirit of enter- | 
prise and the love of excellence. Which is the most cele- | 
brated and illustrious ia history—the Gracchi, or their | 
mother? When women become fully aware of the import. | 
ant part they may act in forming the mind and character | 
of the young, of the mighty trust and treasure thus placed | 
at their disposal, and for their benefit, they will more sedu- | 
lously avail themselves of their privilege ; and when men, 
connect with the recollection of maternal tenderness, the | 
recollection also, that to the same kind parent they are in- | 
debted for their impressions of truth, and love, and know- | 
ledge—their ideas, energies, virtues—that the same soft 
voice which soothed their childish sorrows, and cheered 
their childish sports, breathed also those precepts that have 
rightly, and in wisdom, directed their manhood—then the 
rights, the character, and the intellect of woman will be 
fully vindicated. Mrs. Hale. | 

i] 


ORIGIN OF CIIESS. 


The following account of the origin of chess, is given by | 
the Arabian writers. At the commencement of the fifth | 
century of the Christian era, India was governed by a, 
young and powerful monarch, of an excellent disposition, 
but who was greatly corrupted by his flatterers. This 
young prince soon forgot that monarchs ought to be the 
fathers of their people: that the love of the people for their || 
king is the only solid support of the throne, and that they | 
constitute all his strength and power. It was in vain that 
the bramins and rajahs repeated to him these important) 
maxims. Intoxicated by his greatness, which he imagined 
to be unalterable, he despised their wise remonstrances. , 
Then a bramin, named Sissa, undertook, in av indirect man- 
ner, to open the eyes of the prince. With this view he in- 
vented the game of chess, in which the king, though the 
most important out of the pieces, is powerless to attack 
without the assistance of his subjects. 

The game speedily became celebrated ; the king of India 
heard talk of it, and wished to learn it. Sissa, while ex- 
plaining the rules of it, gave him a taste for those momen- 
tous truths, to which, till this moment, he had refused to 
listen. 

The prince, who possessed both feeling and gratitude, 
changed his conduct, and gave the bramin the choice of his 
recompense. Sissa required to be delivered te him the num- 
ber of grains of wheat which would be produced by all the 
squares of the chess-board, one being given for the first 
square, two for the second, four for the third, and so on, 
still doubling the amount till the sixty-fourth square. The 
king, without difficulty, acceded to a request of such appa- 
rent moderation; but when his treasurers had calculated 
the quantity, they found that the king had engaged to per- 
form a thing to which not all his riches nor his vast states 
would suffice. They found, in reality, that the amount of 
these grains of wheat would be equal to sixteen thousand 
three hundred and eighty-four cities, each containing one 
thousand and twenty-four granaries, each cranary coptain- 
ing one hundred seventy-four thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-two measures, each measure consisting of thirty-two 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight grains. Of this cir- 
cumstance the bramin availed himself to make the king 
sensible how much sovereigns ought to be on their guard 
against those who surround them, and how much they ought 
to fear lest even their best intentions should be perverted 








to similar ends. London Magazine 





THE LOMBARDY POPLAR. 

That prim, stiff, unmeaning, shadowless, dirty exotic, 
ihe Lombardy poplar, ranks and files of which have invaded 
our shores, and driven back the natives of our own woods, 
is now, we hope, proscribed by universal consent, and will 
be exterminated as soon as possible 





WHOLESOME ADVICE. 

Whenever you speak any thing, think well, aud look 
narrowly what you speak, where you speak, wken you 
speak, of whom you speak, and fo whom you speak, lest you 
bring yourself into great trouble. By profane swearing, , 
you get disgrace. i! 


THE POET'S SONG. POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


Alas for me !—a cloud was hung j a 
O’er all my early days; 

And if, perchance, a light bas flang 
Across my path its rays, 

I've wished that it had never been— 

For, like a flame at midnight seen, 

I have but found, when it hath past, 

A deeper darkness round me cast. 


Alas for me !—false hearts I've found, 
Where [ had deemed them true ; 

And stricken hopes lie all around 
Where’er I turn my view. 

There have been some that I have loved, 

And whose returning love I’ve proved 

Far above sounding words ;—but they 

Are dead and gone, and passed away. 


THE EVIL EYE. 

Ix Dalmatia, and, indeed, throughout all the east, it is 
universally believed that there are persons who possess the 
| power of setting a spell upon others by their looks. Ac- 
(cording to this popular superstition, the influence which 
ithe evil eye is capable of exercising is very great. The in- 
dividual on whom it operates swoons, falls sick, and dies iv 
| a few days of a rapid decline. The traveller to whom we 
|were indebted for the illustrations of the notions enter tain- 
led by the inhabitants of the same countries respecting vam- 
| pyres, inserted in our last number, informs us that he wit- 
| nessed, in Dalmatia, two instances of victims to the evil 
)eye, or rather to the deep-rooted superstition which upholds 
Alas for me !—I cannot think the belief in it. 

Of happy moments fled ; | In the vale of Knin, a young female was accosted by a 
Or sigh to look o'er that dread brink ' peasant, who inquired the way: no sooner did she fix her 
Poy ns ee . ey es upon him, than she gave a loud shriek, and sank in- 
My heart's best sounds have all been hushed, jcensible tothe ground. The stranger betook himself to 
lis strings are strained, and so my grave flight. I happened—to use the words of the traveller—to 
Will welcome be—in earth or wave. be near the spot, and at first conceived that he had murder 
Alas for me !-~'tis pity, too ‘ed the girl: I therefore ran up as fast as 1 could with my 

As youth is still ae tid own, guide. She, however, soon came to herself, and told us 
That I should think as now I do, that the man who had accosted her had an evil eye, and 

And know what I have known: had cast a spell upon her. She begged us to accompany 
Bu still I to this earth must cling, her to a priest, who made her kiss various relics, and hung 
i ap ere a spring ; /round her neck a paper, inscribed with some strange words, 
Avs onal anent. dest th lends to a , ‘and enveloped in silk. The girl got better, and in two 

' days she was quite recovered. 
| On another occasion, I saw a young man of twenty-five 
suddenly turn pale and fall to the ground, out of fear of a 
very aged heyduck who looked at him. [| was told that he 








“ YOURS, FAITHFULLY.” 

This is a very common mode of subscription—so com- , . 
mon, that, like “ your most obedient servant,” it means | ¥** under the influence of the evil eye, but that the hey- 
just nothing at all. It is used alike by the faithless lover | duck was not at all to blame for this, as he had naturally 
and the faithless friend ; and 1 was lately not a little amused | &” evil eye, and was himself extremely mortified at his 
to see it attached to a note from my lawyer, inclosed in a || Possessing this dangerous power. I wished to make an ex- 
very long bill, of so great a length, indeed, that I question | periment of its influence on my own person. I, therefore, 
whether a long life will enable me to pay it. Struck with |, accosted the heyduck, and begged him to look at me awhile ; 
the discrepancy between the act and expressed intentions |but he refused, and seemed so disconcerted at my request, 
of my kind friend, I began to muSe on the general incon- | that I found myself necessitated to desist, The appearance 
sistency which prevails as regards men’s professions and | of this man was terrific, and his eyes were very large and 
their deeds. The physician enters your room with a “ very prominent. He generally cast them down ; but when, with 
sorry to see you so ill;” while he is, in fact, very happy to | 0" thinking, he fixed them upon any one, it was impossible 
have an opportunity of exercising his skill both on your , fr him, I was told, to divert them till his victim had fallen 
purse and constitution. Congratulations on events of |Old women told me of persons who had two apples to each 
doubtful promise are generally more numerous and hearty \ 
than on more auspicious occasions ; because, of all the peo- | 
ple who “ wish you joy,” three fourths at least care nothing | 
about the matter ; and the other fourth may be divided into |, 
sincere friends and determined enemies, the latter of whom | them the borns of animals, and others corals, which they 
have their own private reasons for wishing you evil. Visits hold towards every person whom they suspect of having 
of condolence are, in reality, mere visits of curiosity, just /@" evil eye. Sometimes the discharge of a pistol in the 
a “pry” peep to see how adversity or affliction is borne 
We are, indeed, as Rochefoucalt has before declared, a set 
of very selfish beings; and if it were not for the rules of 
courtesy and the “laws of polished society,’ the earthly 
would so far prevail over the celestial portion of our nature, 
as to degrade us to the level of the “‘ beasts that perish.”’ 

But this truth obtains no belief in the early period of life; | 
there is an immortality that “ stirs within us,” and that rises |Sible that any one can bave travelled in Dalmatia or Bos 
against any idea of an end or termination either to our joys jnia without having found himself in a similar predicament 
or sorrows. In youth, “ yours ever,’ and “yours ever with myself. In a certain village, | saw a pretty little 
faithfully,” dow from our peas with all the ardour and child playing before a house in the grass. I caressed it 
recklessness of young love and friendship; we fancy our | 
attachments are to outlive time, and make vows of everlast- 
ing aflection and inviolable constancy, which are so often 
ouly writtea and spoken to be “ exhaled” and forgotten. It 
remains for those advanced in years to see the uncertainty 





eye, and these are considered as the most pernicious 
Various means are employed for counteracting the effects 


of the evil eye; but scarcely any of these can afford pro 
tection against them. For this purpose some wear about 


| air destroys the fatal charm; but the Morlachians are said 
to employ a still more certain method, and to point the pis 
jtol at the person of the supposed enchanter. 

|| Another very general notion throughout all the east is, 

|| that a spell may be laid by praising any person or thing 

Ht is not every one who possesses this dangerous quality, 
lnor is it always voluntarily exercised. It is scarcely pos 


and praised it to the mother, who was close by. She seem- 
ed, however, to be but littl flattered by commendations 
land earnestly so’ d me to spit upon the child's forehead 
I knew not, at the time, that this was the way to cd@unter- 
act a spell that had been imposed, and, therefore, surprised 
tocomply. The mo- 
ther, thereupon, called her husband to cuforce compliance 


- - - - g rt le si » F > { acu 
of a fultilmeat of such promises. at such a desire, steadfastly refused 
Welcome, then, those little agreeable deceptions by which 

: * , all ny ¢ ; ¢ hy 
society is held together, and by which we are made to be- with a loaded pistol, when my guide, a young heyduck, 


ros i on ng jave alw lou ’ »blig 
lieve ourselves surrounded by atleast as many friends again said to me, “I have always found you kind and obliging 


er ai ‘ } } . ore P 
as we possess: adversity, when it comes, will try them, rid why, then, will you not dissolve the charm which I] am sure 
us of the false many, and attach more closely the true and Y°" have laid unintentionally upon the child This remon- 
chosen few, who will remain ours under all circumstances , 


through the present existence, and are such as we may 


strance opened my eyes; | now perceived the cause of the 


mother’s importunity, and immediately fulfilled ber desire 





hope to meet happily in that which is tocome. Being once 
PORGE TPULNESS, 


in possession of such treasures, we should be cautious of 
A rozue solicited charity, on pretence of being dumb 


damping by coldness, or losing by neglect, the love of 
those who have shown, through life, that in subscribing | A lady having asked him, with equal simplicity and huma 
themselves “yours, faithfully,’ they meant somethigg nity, how long he had been dumb—he was thrown off his 


more than my lawyer Ackerman. guard, and answered. “ Jive years, madam.’ 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. | 





THE SPANISH LADY. 

THE STORY OF THE LADY OLIVIA DE CASTRO. | 
SAID TO BE AUTHENTIC. | 

| 


Ir is strange, and often lamentable, to consider the in- 
fluence which public events have upon private fortunes. I 
do not now speak of the widows made by war, or of the 
other many and dreadful sufferings which that awful scourge 
inflicts upon humanity. The stream of the public destinies | 
carries upon its bosom many a private sha ‘lop; sometimes 
aided by its current, and adorned by its course of beauty, 
but far more often, after a long succession of perils, wrecked 
and utterly destroyed. j 

Who, but a soothsayer, would have seen any connexion 
between the fortunes of Herbert Meynell, the son of an) 
English knight and dame, born and bred in England, and| 
those of Donna Olivia de Castro, the daughter of a Spanish 
grandee, whose only migrations had been between her fa- 
ther’s castle in Old Castile, and his palace at Madrid? And 
yet these two persons fixed the fate of each other's lives. | 
And what brought them together? The course of public! 
events. 

Sir Herbert Meynell’s father had been one of those gen- | 
tlemen of knightly families, who bought the hereditary | 
knighthood, which James I. constituted for pecuniary pur-|| 
poses, under the title of baronet. He was a favourite of the H 
king, and his son was bred up very much about the person, 
of prince Charles. Sir Herbert was thus, at the period of | 
his father’s death, which happened in the year 1620, when | 
he was about two-and-twenty years old, far from being the | 
coarse, uninstructed, un rly bumpkin, which the mere | 
country gentlemen of England almost universally were at 
thatday. He had been vred about the court, and among 
the best even there. He had great natural advantages, and 
he had cultivated them, whether of body or of mind, to the 
utmost. Accordingly, at the time that he succeeded to the | 
very large property of his father, another advantage of the | 
extent of which he was fully conscious, he was one of the , 
most accomplished gallants of the court, in which he fixed | 
his residence. Coming from the midland, he had family | 
econnexions with the lord of the ascendant, Buckingham; 
and, although not by office one of his retainers, he was con- 
stantly about his person, and was considered as one of his 


inost favoured followers. \ 


| 











| 


Accordingly, when that most extraordinary expedition, | 


the prince’s journey to Spain, was resolved on, Sir Herbert 
was singled out as one of the galaxy of noble and gallant 
persons who were to go direct to Spain, and form the re- 
tinue of the prince during his residence at Madrid. Buck- 
ingham had originally wished that he should accompany 


‘nied. Such was Sir Herbert Meynell, at the time that he 


a ea 


still less wonder that he should also have contracted some I this bull-fight, was that, for once, they would be the sole 
of those vices which even his best friends have never de- | objects of attraction, as their foreign rivals, of course, did 
not enter into the arena. “I wish to heaven they would,” 
arrived at the court of Spain, in person and outward man- || muttered one of the combatants; “ the world would they 
ner; what he was in heart, the following narrative will pro-| see the difference between a true Castilian and these nor- 
bably show : | thern savages.” Perhaps, it may not be considered quite a 
It was in the month of May, 1623, that a bull-fight was | fair ground of contempt, that the foreigners did not under- 
held at Madrid, for the purpose of displaying this national | stand this peculiarly Spanish exercise; bat, even in on 
exhibition to the Prince of Wales. Splendidly as these) days, the same spirit exists—an Englishman despises 
slows are always got up, especially when honoured by the | Frenchman, because he cannot defend himself with his fists 
royal presence, the magnificence was redoubled on the pre- | and a Frenchman an Englishman, because he cannot fight 
sent occasion, as may very naturally be supposed. And, | with a rapier. 
indeed, if the object were to display to the English prince | The Spaniards, in this instance, had reckoned without 
an exhibition of Spanish character, no means so well cal-) their host. That division of the gallery in which the court 


culated for the purpose could have been chosen. It went, | sat, attracted more eyes than ever court at bull-fight had 








| indeed, a little farther than was, probably, intended ; for) done before; and it was not unnatural to attribute this to 


all the points of that character that were displayed, were) the presence of the prince and Buckingham, and of the gal- 
not, perhaps, quite in consonance with the ideas of the lant retinue by which they were attended. The feats in 
prince, |the arena were as dangerous, as skilful, and as gallant as 
Certainly, in those days, a public bull-fight might be con- ‘usual; but the interest of the fair spectators in the vicissi- 
sidered as a condensation, upon one spot, of all the most || tudes of the fight was far less keenly excited. The cava. 
prominent parts of the national disposition in Spain. The | liers were furious, but it was quite natural—for bull-fights 
love of display—not the light, gay, and giddy feeling of they saw frequently; but princes-errant and their train 
Frenchmen—but the more grave, more solid, I had almost | formed a sight most unusual indeed. 
said solemn—partaking rather of the nature of the tourna- | The Englishmen themselves, however, were warmly in- 
ment of old days than the ball-room of modern times—with terested by the fine and daring spectacle which was passing 
such feelings did the Spanish cavaliers enter the arena, dres®  pefore their eyes. As for its being cruel also, few people 
ed splendidly, but rigidly national,” and, casting up their) ¢hink the worse of any sport for that, even new. But then 
eyes to the galleries, loaded with beauty, which stretched | the very meaning of the term wes ade known by the great. 
nt po ee ecm ae await, — ptt Meynell alone saw but little of the fight. The bull made a 
» Ce SIGE Wales Was te give Chem he eppertunny | splendid first rush, and as Sir Herbert was moving onward to 
ne ra their persons and their prowess to such fair | get a fuller view of what would next happen, his eye lighted 
> | upon an object which put bull, and cavaliers, and matadores 
And these very beauties formed in themselves no trivial || out of his head in an instant. It was a young lady of about 
portion of the exhibition. The ladies of the court, accus- eighteen. She was seated just outside the space enclosed 
tomed to mix freely in society, were there very much as for the court and its followers. Being a little in front of 
the belles of London or Paris go to the opera; but the great| where Meynell had been standing, he had not observed her 
majority were persons who, exalted though they might be till, as he was moving forward, a part of his dress becom- 
in rank, yet, living only in private life, were subject to the ing hitched upon the rail, he turned back to disengage it ; 
many and minute restrictions which the modes of life then| and then his eyes rested full upon the loveliest face which 
prevalent in Spain enforced. To these a bull-fight was a_ till then, they had ever beheld. The English court was, in 
gala looked to with eagerness, and enjoyed with delight. | the reign of James I., undoubtedly remarkabie for the de- 
With all the adv ntages of dress—placed too in a position|| gree of beauty which adorned it. But Meynell felt in an 
conspicuous, yet, at the same time, not painfully so, from | instant that any thing so lovely as this he had never seen 
its being occupied by all alike, few things could be more | A picture of this lady hangs in the gallery at Arlescot-hall ; 
dazzling than this circle of loveliness 4 brilliancy. The | but it is, in several respects, different from what she was at 
Spanish ladies are, or, at least, then were, peculiarly fitted this time. There was health as well as beauty in the cheek : 
for this species of exhibition. Less light, lively, and vivid | and, in lieu of that deep and desolate sadness which strikes 


| than the French, they probably shone less in the ball-room 
| or the salon; but their full, deep, Cleopatra-like order of 
| beauty, admirably became a position such as this, where 
they sat as the arbitresses and rewarders of the exertions of 
| their preux. There is something in the repose of a Spanish 


woman’s countenance, indicating, as it does, the slumber of 


_every one so vividly as existing in the eyes of that picture 
there were the brightness and animation of an unclouded 
| Spirit, and the pride ofa beauty, a noble, and a Spaniard— 
mitigate! and qualified, however, by an expression both oi 
sensitiveness and kindly feeling. She was speaking at the 
moment Meynell first caught sight of her, and pointing out 





them ; but, as their escort was literally limited to three—Sir - : 
Francis Cottington, Sir Richard Graham, and Endymion profound, fervent, even fierce, passion beneath, which im- 
Porter—this was found to be impossible. He went out, P79 the mind more than almost any other description of 
however, with Lord Denbigh, Lord Kensington, Lord Cecil, | beauty. 
Lord Howard, and the other young nobles who formed the | Upon a foreigner, especially, this effect is strong, and the 
court of the prince at Madrid. bold and loose gallants of the English court had not looked 
Never, perhaps, was there more youth, beauty, wit, “pon the fair Iberians unmoved ; and, if report spoke truly, 
wealth, and rank, congregated together than in this cortege.| they had not failed to push the advantages of their posi- 
The Duke of Buckingham, whose eminence itself had ori. tion to the utmost. These advantages were many and great. 
ginally arisen from his advantages of person, was, at this Not only the romantic nature of the prince’s journey had 
time, in the very zenith of manhood, and an unparalleled tended to draw the curiosity of all Madrid upon himself, 
course of continued success had added all the vis vife—the and every one belonging to him; but, as they were foreign- 
animation, buoyancy, and brilliancy—which are the usual Ts, they were supposed to be, toa certain extent, privileged 
attendants of good fortune. The young noblemen who had, petsons, and were held excused from many of those forma- 
followed the prince to Madrid, were the very elite of the lities and regulations of etiquette, which tend so much to 
court. They had been singled out with reference to their throw impediments in the way of speedy acquaintance. It 
showy and imposing qualities ; and, though the prince him- is possible, indeed, that this exemption was already granted 
self already indicated that cold and reserved temper, which , by persons who thought that there might be worse arrange- 
afterwards proved of so much detriment during the course ™eMts than for their daughters to accompany the Infanta to 
of his ill-fated life, yet it could scarcely have been possible England, as the wives of the prince's courtiers. At all 
for Francis I. or Henri Quatre to have gathered around him Ve". there seemed to be a general understanding that the 
a retinuc more distinguished fer grace, vivacity, and /’air Englishmen were not expected thoroughly to conform to 


@e Cour. | all the niceties ef Spanish etiquette—an understanding to 
But, even among these, Sir Herbert Meynell stood pro- which the young ladies were very willing to accede, and 
minent. He was, at this time, scarcely five-and-twenty—tall, the young gentlemen not at all. It may be supposed, in- 


graceful, and athletic in form—with the eye of a falcon, yet “eed, that these last could by no means highly approve of 
asmile soft, sweet, and penetrating as that of a Woman; S¥Cch arrangements; and they hated their visiters, therefore, 
bred, too, under the eye of Buckingham, with this model of | W!th avery cordial and hospitable hatred. Indeed, the chief 
courtly grace and gallantry constantly in view, no wonder enjoyment which the cavaliers promised to themselves in 
that he had imbibed much of that exquisite manner which othe Saar aS —— 
even his enemies admit Buckingham te have possessed, and things by which ae gure obtnee to tbe court of Sp = eee 





something in the arena to a lady, who appeared to be her 
mother. The sweet, soft, and musical tone of her voice— 
the beauty of her lips as they moved in speaking, and dis- 
played, from time to time, the exquisite teeth within—th: 
formation of the rounded and delicate arm, as it was out: 
stretched in the act of pointing—and, almost above all, the 
hand itself that pointed—the whole picture, in short, struck 
Meynell with the keenest admiration and delight—he stop- 
ped short, and, after a few moments, drew near to the rail— 
and sat down within a few paces of this enchanting vision 

Sir Herbert had, undoubtedly, been, to use a homely but 
expressive phrase, somewhat taken a-back by the sudden 
view of a creature so inexpressibly lovely. But he was no! 
a man to lose his self-possession—or, at least, not speedily 
to regain it—even under such circumstances as these. Hr 
looked, and looked again—to ascertain whether his first 
glance had deceived him: on the contrary, the more h 
gazed, the more he admired. His thoughts ran back to the 
memory of the English beauties whom he had wooed—bu' 
none could compare with this peerless Spaniard. He scan 
ned the peculiar points of her national beauty, and thoug)! 
them so many ingredients of perfection. 
| Meynell was not a man to let his admiration long remait 
unknown to its object. ‘‘ I will wait,” thought he, © a lit 
tle while for an opportunity to accost her—and, if it doe 
not occur, I will make one.”’ It did occur, however, ané 
that speedily. 

The combat had been going on for some time, eager!) 
gazed upon by the lady, but not in the least lovked at by 
Sir Herbert, who, on the contrary, was occupied in waft! 
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ing the variations of her speaking face, as the events in the 


eee 
! 
arena below fluctuated. On a sudden she turned rev [tanage that the waning moon, as she shed her melan- 


| 


| in one of its rich alcoves. The lady’s head was drooped | love was made, as she believed, to a Catholic. Still she he- 


4 
! 


death, and uttered an exclamation amounting to a od 
and, at the same moment, there seemed to be a strong | 
movement of anxiety and horror pervading the assembly. | 
Meynell looked up, and saw that the bull was making a| 


I 
furious rush at a cavalier, whose horse was desperately | 





It was little more than a month after the scene at the! When Meynell saw that the blow was stricken, that ber 
mind and heart were his beyond the power of recall, he al- 
choly light upon the splendid garden of Don Guzman de | lowed the work of proselytism to go on more rapidly ; and 


Castro's palace, shone upon two figures who were seated | her full fervent confession of unrepressed, irrepressible 


upon her bosom, apd she looked not towards her compa-| sitated ; both the difficulties and the duties of her position 
nion, who was ieaning forward, and apparently speaking hampered her; and it needed the feigned mission to Eng- 





wounded, and who was himself hurt. From the incapacity with great rapidity and earnestness. | land to hurry her into the fatal step of a private marriage. 
of the horse to move quickly, the destruction of the rider | “Is it not enough, Olivia,” he said, ‘‘that you have wean-/| That once secured, Meynell, of course, was no longer 
seemed inevitabie; and, just as he disappeared from the sight ed me from the faith of my fathers—would you make me | compelled to leave Spain. The almost delirium of joy 
of Meynell, in consequence of coming too near to the galle- | also entrus to my prince? No ! our marriage must be sel with which she received the intelligence that he was to re- 
ry in which he sat for his eye to reach the ground, it was Cret, or itcannot be atall. If it were known that Sir Her-/ main, touched, for a t, the heart of this wicked and 
evident that the cavalier was falling from his horse back- || bert Meynell, the follower and friend of Buckingham, was) cruel man. For an instant, remorse stung him to the quick ; 
wards, the bull having already reached and attacked it in! married to the Donna Olivia de Castro, there would, in this | and, as he pressed her to his bosom, and fondly kissed her 
front. The lady leaned back in her seat, and, covering her | court of form and etiquette, be an end of the prince's nego- | brow, the truth hovered on his lips—he was on the point of 
face with her hands, trembled violently. Meynell sprang ciation atonce. No, my love,” he continued, softening his | telling her all. But the habits of evil years proved too 
forwards, and, with some little difficulty, reached the edge voice as he spoke—“ our union must be secret. A few) strong for the repentant impulse of one t;—he held 
of the gallery. He was just in time to behold the rescue of | months paased, and | may own you to be mine in the face his peace. 

the cavalier. The bull had already stooped to gore him, of the world—and carry you to my own country, where It was within a few days after this marriage that the pic- 
when one of his comrades, rusbing in at full speed, wounded | you will reign the queen of beauty in the court, and the! qure which hangs at Arlescot-Hall was beguo. Velasquez 
the bull, and drew him off to another part ofthe arena. —__ mistress of my whole soul, and heart, and happiness in our | did not know who the lady was that came, secretly, to sit 

Meynell immediately returned to his previous seat, and, 1 home.” Beal oe to him ; but, concluding it to appertain to one of the love- 
leaning over, said to the lady, “Calm yourself, madam, he)“ Then, why not wait till then!” said Olivia, in a low) adventures so common at Madrid, he was contented with 
is safe.” faltering tone—as though, even when she asked it, she was) having to paint one of the loveliest faces that artist ever 

She withdrew her hands from before her eyes, and, see-| quite aware of the answer her lover would make. j transferred to canvas, and made no inquiries. The pic: 
ing the young Englishman, whom she had observed spring} “ Trifle not with me thus!” he exclaimed—* You know | ture was purposely made small, for the object of portability. 
forward at the moment of alarm, she answered, with the / that in three days I shall have left Spain. 1 cannot assign | “ It is only a head,” thought the great master, “but it is 
animation of still remaining fear, “ Are you certain, sir? I to the prince the real cause of my reluctance, and he has worthy of being, and it shall be, the finest that ever passed 
saw that terrible animal close upon him!’ “ Fair lady, I | singled me out to bear letters to the king. I must go. And from my pencil.” 
assure you, I saw the cavalier rise, and he was but slightly ; can I go without putting it beyond the reach of fate that you “What a radiant creature !"’ he exclaimed, one day, as 
hurt; the gentleman, whom you see yonder on the chesnut should be mine? Can I go, and leave you exposed to the he stood gazing on the unfinished work, at the hour he ex- 
horse, came in time to rescue him.” | constant solicitations of Don Guzman, that you should | pected his sitter—“ that brow how noble!—those eyes how 

The conversation once begun, Meynell took sufficient marry the conde? How can I know how soon they may beaming with the fire of youth and health, and of a keen, 
care that it should not drop. At first, he was rather ham- not be turned into commands, and enforced with every | deep, and all-pervading happiness also! How that spirit 
pered by his difficulty in speaking Spanish; and he com- species of severity !” | pervades the whole face, and gives it added life and bril- 
plained of his being a poor Englishman, who had not been | “ And could you doubt my truth, though they were?” liancy! This must be love—happily-fortuned love !'—naught 
long enough in Spain to overcome his northern ignorance, said Olivia, turning her eyes full upon her lover's face, with €lse could shed such radiance upon such a countenance. 
in a which ed that he was one of the a look that might have re-assured the soul of Othello, in his Alas! how seldom is it thus! But so glorious a creature as 
prince’s suit—a fact which he well knew was at that mo- fiercest mood. But Meynell did not doubt. He knew full | this, indeed deserves it!” 
ment more likely to forward his suit with any lady in Ma- well that though he had tendered to her the throne of Spain| “‘ The expression of the eyes was less bright to-day,” 
drid, than if he had been a grandee of the first class. But) and the Indies on the one hand, and that she were threat-|| thought the painter, as he looked at the progress of the pic- 
he did not yet know Olivia de Castro, or he would have ened with a dungeon on the other, the faith of Olivia de| ture after the sitter was gone : “I did not much perceive it 
felt how little impression such things as that made upon Castro, once plighted, would remain unbroken. Assurance | 4 the time, but I copied closely, exactly, the expression 
her mind. She relieved him, however, on the score of lan- | was not his object, for he would not have doubted if he bad that was there, and certainly the countenance is a little 
guage, by asking him whether he spoke French. *“‘ My |gone; and, moreover, he was not going. His journey to clouded. It may have been error—I may have gazed upon 
mother,” she added, looking towards her, “isa French- England was a fiction, invented to serve the very purpose | ‘hose eyes, till, without a figure, they dazzled me, and the 
woman, and her language is, consequently, as familiar to io which he was now applying it; for this crafty and cor-| Very beauty of their light may have prevented my render. 
me as my own.” rupt courtier—this worthy pupil of his false and reckless ing it. I will be very careful next time.” 

At this Sir Herbert was delighted ; for he fully felt the master, Buckingham—beeded not the means, so the end| He was so; but the diminished brightness was, this time, 
exceeding disadvantage of having so faulty a weapon as a were gained; nay, when the end was such as that for which | beyond doubt. It was distinctly perceptible as she sat, and 
Janguage which he imperfectly understood. “It is like he was now striving, it would truly have been cause for | still more so in the portrait after she was gone. “ The cha 
fencing with one’s left hand,”’ said he to himself, ‘“‘ besides wonder if any means had seemed to him forbidden. | racter of this piece is altering visibly,"’ thought Velasquez, 
the chance of making some blunder, so ludicrous, as inevi- | Doubt you, dearest ? No—” he answered; “doubt he closely examined the picture: “this is not as it was. 
tably to cast ridicule upon the speaker. Any thing but jever can cross my breast with regard to you. But I know | I had thought that I should have executed the most radiant 
that L could make head against—but once the idea of ridi- yo what they do in Spain. I know only that strange things, | COuUtenance that my art has ever yet embodied, but this 
cule falls upon a wooer—the die is cast—it is all in vain!” uch as we hear not of in En#land, are done. Fathers here | Will not be so now. It is beautiful—most beautiful still !— 

The conversation now proceeded with animation. Donna have power inordinate, and they scruple little how they use perhaps even more so than before; but it is saddened and 
Olivia was most curious about England, and the English— jt. Dearest, you must be tine before I quit Madrid. If subdued. Alas! it is as is wont! Love's brilliant morning 
their habits, their modes of thinking— And they are all pot, | cannot go in peace—if not, I cannot go atall! Yes,” has become clouded over ere noon. Pray heaven a storw 
heretics ?”’ she asked, crossing herself. he continued, as though he were wrought to a paroxysm of | 40 not supervene ere sunset!” 

“ By far the greatest part,” answered Sir Herbert; “ but passion, “I will forfeit all—duty, country, friends—all!| And thus did the eyes of the portrait, from being faithful 
you see,” he added, for he did not relish the tone in which rather than leave you without having made you irrevoca-||!y copied from those of the living Donna Olivia, become 
she had spoken, or the look by which she had accompa- bly mine !” sadder and sadder every day ; till, at last, when the picture 
nied it— you see that the animosities between catholic | Five short weeks before, and Olivia de Castro had never W@s finished, they bore that look of desolation and broken- 
and protestant have all passed away. Here is our prince seen Herbert Meynell. He now was master of her whole | heartedness which is so remarkable in them still. And what 
come over, like a knight of the olden time, to woo the king’s soul. He had begun by letting her have hopes that he could have changed the whole character of that speaking 
fair sister; and the pope himself is about to give his sanc- might be won from his heretic faith, and that thus a soul eountenance in so short time? W hat could have reduced 
tion to their union.” might be gained for heaven. With consummate art he led that heart from the delicious thrill which accompanies ac- 

“* But still, he is a herefic,” said Donna Olivia thought- her on and on by degrees, feigning that his mind was more complished love, to the dark, dreury, and desolate sensa- 
fully, and almost as though thinking aloud. and more moved, while he assured himself of the reality | om which wrings it when it first discovers that even that is 

“ Ah! sits the wind in that quarter?” said Sir Herbertto that hers wasso. They met almost daily. The religious) Va"ity ’—Was it in the nature of man thus to wound a crea- 
himself—“ it is hard, but I will trim my sails to meet it.”—| motive which Meynell had, with the subtlety of the fiend, | ture Such as this—whose lofty soul had become softened, 

‘He has been so bred,” he added aloud—* our religion is _ given her wherewith to deceive herself, blinded her at first: | whose ardent affection had been kindled into a blaze for 
instilled into us in our youth, before we have means of but long before the conversion was completed, she felt that) bi’! Yes; so, alas! it was. The cold-hearted, if not cold- 
udgment. We protestants, indeed, have license to investi- her fate was fixed for ever—she felt that she Joved—loved | blooded, follower of Buckingham, bad already dashed the 
gate; and if, in so doing, we found we had been trained in with that fierce intensity, that overflowing tenderness, that) bloom from this fair flower—and it was drooping before 
the wreng, we should undoubtedly embrace the right." —_| fixed unity, with which a soul like hers alone could love. | his eyes. ; hor 

“Ay! indeed!” exclaimed Donna Olivia—and her Let not the reader smile at the short time that had sufficed | The gradations by which Donna Olivia's misery came 
cheek kindled, and her eyes flashed, as she turned them to operate this. We all know—it is well if we have not ex-| upon her were very similar, in kind, with those through 
upon Sir Herbert, as though to scan him minutely. | perienced—that in some situations, years are condensed which her love had grown. Seon after their marriage 

Meynell avoided the glance—but he saw it full well, and into months, nay, weeks—feelings which would be spread | when the prize was won—when this lovely and gifted crew 
thoroughly read its expression. “I thought so,” he said over the whole life of the cold and the cautious, are often | ‘¥"¢ ¥4S itrevocably his—and his 
within himself—“ tbat way lies my path, and it may lead accumulated and compressed iate one beur of intense sen- | 
me far.”’ sation. ,, Sic Herbert began te tire ef the constant aud migute )ypo- 

















“ ——= joys were lodged beyond the reach of fate,” 
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crisy that was necessary to keep up, in his wife, the belief ly always nettled when his wife touched on the subject of, 
that he really had become a convert to the catholie faith. | religion—“ heretic though he be, the infanta of Spain! 
The first time a doubt of this crossed her mind was, proba- | would be but too rejoiced if she could keep him in her net; 

bly, the bitterest moment Olivia had ever undergone. Her | and Don Philip would resign the political point nearest, 
religious feelings were such as might be expected in a Span- || his heart, to be able to call the prince of Wales brother. 
iard of that age, with the addition that that Spaniard was a || Think you, then, they will break off the match on a point 
woman of the strongest feelings and passions, and that, up | of faith ?” | 
to that period, religion had been the only object they had | “‘ Be it so, or not,” Olivia answered sadly, almost solemn- | 
had to feed on. And even when that supreme and para- | ly—‘ the match will be broken off; therefore can I never | 
mount passion, love, had taken possession of her breast, it accompany the infanta to England. Herbert, I must 60 
had been, as it were, introduced by the agency of religion; j ote you. What! do you think, when this concealment 
its progress had been accompanied by religious thoughts | even now preys upon me so heavily—do you think I can) 
and anxieties; and its climax had been almost simultane-|| support it when you are gone?—when I have no longer | 
ous with the completion of the conversion which had gone | these dear meetings to look to, to repay me for all I strug- | 
on with its gradations. She felt, too, that this was her work l gle through during the day, do you think I could live?” | 
—she felt that she had saved the soul of the man whom she Olivia,” Meynell answered, “ this is wild and wicked | 
had adored. What, then, must have been her agony, when talk. It is imperative upon me, under the circumstances | 
first his manner made her doubt whether his proselytism | in which I am placed, to go to England without you. But 
were real! We, in these days, and of the protestant faith, } you may follow ere long. And to talk thus of the effect of | 
can scarcely understand the degree of exclusiveness which | an absence of a few months, is, I repeat, but unwise and | 








catholics then attached to their creed. ‘‘ He is a heretic— 


and, therefore, must be lost eternally!” Such was the | 


immediate and necessary conclusion to which every mind 
came, when once the, to them, awful fact was established, 
that he was a heretic. 

As this doubt increased in Olivia’s mind, her soul sicken- 
ed, and her spirit drooped. ‘The eternal salvation of him 


whom she loved almost as herself, was in jeopardy; and | 


as though this idea were not misery enough to crush her 
heart, she could not conceal from herself that he had play- 
ed the hypocrite. “And yet—no,” she thought, “ that 
cannot be! he is too noble, too honourable, too true. His 
love for me blinded his reason, and carried him forward 
beyond the reality! He thought that he believed—it was 
his overwhelming passion that deceived him !” 

But, alas! she soon found that whatever that passion 
might have been, it now, undoubtedly, had no such violent 
influence upon his mind. He grew impatient and testy 
when she urged the subject of religion, and in his heat 
would say things that stabbed her to the heart’s core, and 
lay there, corroding it into torture, while he, light, care- 
less, and cold, had forgotten that he had ever so spoken. 
Indeed, as the prince's stay at Madrid drew towards an end, 
Sir Herbert's behaviour changed so completely as to open 
the eyes of the unhappy Donna Olivia at last.‘ He loves 
me no more—he never could have loved me!’’—for Sir, 
Herbert began to talk of the necessity of his accompanying | 
the duke of Buckingham on his return to England, and of 
the impracticability of Donna Olivia coming at the same} 
time. It is strange, that though this wounded every feeling | 
of her sensitive nature, yet, lofty and even haughty in mind 
as she bad always previously been, she did not display, un- 
der her lover's coolness, the slightest tinge of that fierce- 
ness and violence which women of such temperaments 
usually show under ill requital. 
dued, bruken, She had staked all upon one cast, and lost 
it; and heart, and hope, and energy, and fire, were all 
gone at once. 

Sometimes, even yet, she could scarcely believe her mis- 
fortune to be real. ‘‘ Not love me '—it is impossible! When 
{ think—ay, on what he bas said on this very spot—it is 
impossible! I have become gloomy and depressed on the 


score of his religion, and that has made me fearful about | 


all else. Love me! Oh! yes, yes!—it is impossible he 
should not!"’ And thus, by the repetition of the words, “ it 


is impossible,” she strove to make herself believe it was so 
“I will come to a full understanding this night | 


indeed. 
about the English voyage. 
shall not live to see him return. 

As she resolved, so she acted. 
that he would take her with him. 

“ Impossible!’ he said—‘‘the prince goes wifcless from 
your shores—I am to sail in the same ship. It would seem 
a direct insult to his highness that I should take a Spanish 
wife in his company, as though to show that, though he 
could not thrive in his wooing, | could. No, no. Stay, Oli- 


If I do not accompany bim, | 


She again implored him 


No—she was totally sub- | 


| wrong.” 


“A few months !—alas, those months I shall never live | 
,to see, in Spain! Herbert! is it possible that you can be | 
willing to leave me? Is it, oh heaven! is it true, as I have | 


| sometimes feared, and the thought has almost driven me 


to madness, that you wish it?—Oh! no, no—it cannot be. | 
, You will take me with you, Herbert! won't you!” it 
| itis, [ fear, but too true, that when love has once passed 
jaway, those endearments and strong appeals to feeling, 
|which would, but some short time before, have thrilled 
| through the very soul, even revolt him to whom they are 
|addressed. He shrinks from them, at least, with a sensa- 
tion, to say the least, of uneasiness and pain. And thus it'| 
‘was with Sir Herbert Meynell—who answered his unhappy | 


|| victim far more coldly than, did one not know to what’ 


|man’s nature, under such circumstances, can reach, one | 
{would suppose to have been possible. At length Olivia | 
| became maddened—all the slumbering pride of her nature i 
, burst forth into life and action at once :—false and transi- | 
| tory as the impulse was, it impassioned her whole being for H 
| the moment—and starting from the almost caressing pos- | 
‘ture in which she had hitherto been, she sprang upon her | 
| feet, and exclaimed—* Then, sir, | will go with you! | am 
your wife—and you shall not leave me. If you are so lost | 
| to all honour, humanity, and shame, I will goto your prince 
—and he shall hear my story. He wili tell me whether or || 
| no his presence forbids his followers to take with them their | 
| wives—he will tell me-——"’ \| 
| He will tell you, madam,” interrupted Meynell, stung | 
to fury, in his turn, by her threat of appealing to the prince, 

| but compressing his rage into a sneer the devil might have |! 
j envied as he spoke, “he will tell you, madam, that you 
|are not my wife—he will tell you that I am already marri- | 
‘ed in England |" 

Olivia stood, as though stricken by the hand of heaven, 
|motionless and speechiess. But, after the lapse of some 

| seconds, a scream, dissonant and terrific, as is always the 
voice of human anguish carried beyond the extremest pitci: 
‘of human power to endure, burst from her, and she fell 
headlong upon the earth. It was the last sound that was 
lever uttered by her lips. 





SONG. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Oh! swear not by the moon, my love ! 
For that through heaven will range 

And swear not by this blooming grove, 
For that shall winter change ; 

And swear not by the balmy gale, 
With summer that shall die ; 

And swear not by the clouds that sail 
Across yon azure sky: 

But swear by love—by love alone 
Make all thy vows to me; 

For that in heaven shall still be known 
When time uo more shall be 





via, till the infanta comes to England, and then avow our | 


marriage, and come ia ber suite, to join me.” 
“ Alas! Herbert—that will never be. 

that this match will never take effect. He is, as I said,’’} 

and she sighed heavily at the recollection, “as I said to 

you the first day we met—he is a heretic—they never will 

come together.” 

* Accursed be the word!’ said Meynell, who was Jatter-, 


You must feel | 


PAULDING’S CONUNDRUM. 

The Statesman has the following answer to the conun- | 
drum in the New Mirror for Travellers. Why are women | 
like bees ?—1. Because they deal most in swee/s during the , 
honey-moon.—2. Because they swarm most briskly in 
pleasant weather.—3. Because they are generally upon | 


,the wing.—4. Because they are foad of combs,” 





WANDERINGS IN WALL-STREET. 


Tis passing strange that men should haunt 
The scenes where all their hopes miscarried; 
And shun the world, to linger where 
Friends, pleasures, sorrows—all lie buried ' 
To catch a glimpse of what they were 
Pictured by memory on the air, 

Cheating the tyrant, fell and gaunt 
Old time, of half his rightful fare. 


Why should we borrow from the past ? 
The present hour will always last: 
It is the landing place of time, 
Where he unloads his o’ercharged pack 
Of woes and joys; then leaves to climb 
His never-ending up-hill track, 
With all the past upon his back. 


And still from what he leaves we turn, 
With moistened eyes, to memory's urn, 
Making our sunniest hours look black, 
Turning the rainbow all to rain 

In sighing for the sun which lights it. 
We weep to have our woes again. 

No present joy but memory blights it 
We chill our summer-sports in vain, 
With looking back to winter nights, 
For merry friends and fire-side riles. 

Then weary winter for the spring, 
Calling him hoary, crabbed, old, 
Saying summers smile, but winters scold 

Still to the past we cling. 





So mothers drown the playful smile 
Of him who would their cares beguile, 
In saddening frequent tear-drops shed 
In memory of his brother, dead ; 
So manhood turns to view the spot 
Where first his young hopes grew, 
And sighs to change his grown-up lot 
For that his boyhood knew ; 
So Major Noah, a great admirer 
Of his own works, perhaps may read 
A file of his last year’s Enquirer, 
Or ancient Adrocate, instead 
Of Scott’s or Cooper’s newest works, 
Or late accounts of Greeks and Turks ; 
So lovers haunt the well-known grove 
Where first they swore their vows of love, 
Shunning the eyes of living light 
Fox those ouce loved, now closed in night 


So Hugo was once more seen gazing 
Upon the Branch, he scarce knew why— 1 

But there he stood, without e’en raising | 
From that chaste pile his moistened eye, | 

With folded arms, entranced, an hour or so, 

Looking as sadly as Wordsworth’s “‘ White Doe 


And there he would have gazed until | 

His memory had drank its fill 

Of scenes drawn from his halcyon days, 
When he presided at the board 

Covered with papers and green baize, 
Purse-proud and happy as a lord; ' 

With one-half Pearl-street waiting on him—suitor- 

And all of Wall-street for his coadjutors. 


But just as he grew warm with the reflection, 
That of directors he had had direction, 
A shower burst over him, and put an end 
Ai once to all his high imaginings ; 
And as the rain fell fast, I saw him wend 
Quick for a shelter into Kerr & King’s. 
* * 7 * * * , 
Wall-street was all-in-all to him, he saw 
Bank-biils ia bricks, and post-notes in the stones 
From every rustling breeze sounds he would draw 
Like applicants beseeching him for loans ; 
They fell as sweetly cn his ravished ear, 
As Signorina Garcia’s sweetest tones, 
Or infant prattle to young mothers dear. 
Ile could see dollars in the trellissed light 
Which trembled through the sycamores that shade 
The front of the Exchange. When stars were bright 
He thought, as thro’ the leaves he looked, they mad: 
The bonghs all seem with golden guineas hung, ' 
Which, like ripe fruit, unto the branches clung. 
Those trees to him were precious, as a pillow 
Is to tired labour ; or to poet's eye 
Shakspeare’s mulberry-Twickenham’s famed wil!ov 
They formed his only rus in urbe—'Twas nigh 
To where they stood, his office was located, 
Though for a long while it has been vacated. 


Ile rarely ventured there before the sun 
Had left the earth in darkness ; but was found 
Wandering with night, in silent awe, like one 
Treading 'mongst graves-to him ‘twas sacred ground 
His step was gentle and his look profound, 
Which seemed tosay, “ here were my great deeds dene 
Anon he'd stop and ponder like Macbeth, ' 
As if he listened to some witgh's breath, 
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Our Village.—To the politeness of Mr. E. Bliss, we are | 
indebted for a perusal of this work—which will shortly be | 
published in this city—and, as will be perceived, have 
again enriched the Mirror by a selection of another gem 
from its charming pages. In these extracts, we have been 
guided rather by the brevity of the sketches chosen, than by ) 
any particular merit they possess over their companions; | 
so that, fine as they undoubtedly are, they ought scarcely | 
to be taken as specimens of the whole. Miss Mitford un- 
questior wbly holds a high station in the first ranks of female | 
literature—a band that has lately risen iuto notice—a sort | 
of intellectual corps, who have thrown down the needle, ta- 
ken up the pen, and boldly rushed into those territories || 
which the lords of the creation have hitherto appropriated | 
exclusively to themselves. Several of their inroads have 
been highly successful. They can, as yet, to be sure, mus- 
ter nothing in their ranks of the same calibre and tremen- | 
dous power as Byron; nor any thing that can stand against || 
the heavy discharges of grape-shot semi-annually poured | 
forth by Scott, which flies, scatters, and tells in every di- 
rection; but they are skilful sharp-shooters, first-rate ma- 
neuverers, excellent light troops; and, like the march of | 
intellect and power of steam, daily on the increase. Their, 
uniform is blue, from the deepest purple down to the lig ht- 
est azure; and, in fine weather, it has a remarkably showy 
and imposing appearance. In this service, Miss Mitford 
has crowned herself with laurels: her poems are very pret- 
ty; her two tragedies—Julian and Foscari*—ten degrees 
of praise above that, and her Village Tales unrivalled. If 
her tragedies have not the same gush of mellifluous poetry 
that characterizes the Vesper of Palermo, of Mrs. He- 
mans, they far excel it in energy and dramatic effect. O 
her present work, “ Our Village,” we scarcely know how 
to speak in terms of sufficient praise, without the use of 
numerous epithets, which, now-a-days, mean nothing, from 
being constantly applied to every publication, good, bad, or 
indifferent. She has taken for her subject an obscure vil- 
lage in the south of England, containing a few dozen inha- 
bitants, and of nearly each of these inhabitants she has | 
sketched a character as distinctly different as their faces. 
She has let us into all the little secrets of the villagers— 
their pleasant scandal—their rustic gallantries—their sim- 
ple finery—their hardy sports—their quiet virtues. And , 
in these details she not only amuses, but deeply interests | 
her readers. This is high praise. You begin to know her! 
villagers by name, and to feel an interest iu their welfare. 
Indeed, Miss Mitford and Crabbe are the only two writers | 
who have set themselves in earnesi to commemorate Ht 

“ The short and simple annals of the poor.” 
And what a contrast between her and Crabbe! They are | 
the very antipodes to each other. In her preface, she says, | 
“if she be accused of having given a brighter aspect to her! 
villagers than is usually met with in books, she cannot help 
it. She has painted, as they appeared to her, their little 
frailties aud their many virtues.” Now Crabbe is quite 
the reverse of all this. With hima village is any thing but 
‘a cool sequestered vale of life.’ He passes over the vir- 
tues of his unfortunate parishioners in a very meagre de- 
tail, but seizes hold of and depicts their crimes and vices 
with a force and power that startles you, and inwardly 
makes you feel that “such things are."’ He doats upon a 
piece of squalid misery—ves to the county jail for his 
hero, and fills up the minor characters out of the parish 
work-house; and, somehow or other, contrives to get to- 
sether a sad collection of paupers, poachers, unbanged 
sheep-stealers, ruffians, and straw-yard savages. His are 
not sketches of village character, but village anomalies—at 
least, for the sake of human nature, we will hope so, and 
trust that Miss Mitford’s pictures are the true oves. We 
ire bred up with the belief that villages are the seats of 





| 
| 
| 


inocence rather than otherwise ; and, to apply, for the ele- 
venth-thousandth time, a much-nbused and much-injured 
aotation, 

“ Where iguorance is bliss, ‘tis fully to be wise.” 

Sketches of character in a higher grade of suciety are 
likewise introduced, and their virtues portrayed, aud faults 
and foibles hit off in the most felicitous manner. Mixt with 
the playful pleasantry which characterizes al] these tales, 
there is, at times, a slirewdness, @ smartness, a piquancy | 


* The Foscari was played with much epplere at the Park theatre. 
t Conttay was the herp yf the piege. 





RS EE 
displayed in some of the sketches—the “‘ Touchy Lady,” for 


instance—which evidently shows, that, were it not for her 
good temper, Miss Mitford would be a capital satirist. But 
satire is evidently against her nature; she has “too much 
of the milk of human kindness,” and so little of Beatrice 
in her disposition, that when she finds herself growing se- 
vere on any of her characters, she instantly breaks off, and 
runs riot in praise of some or all of their virtues. But cle- 
ver as these sketches, or rather portraits, are, we think they 
must almost yield in point of ability to her “ Walks in the 
Country,” and descriptions of rural scenery. We natural- 
ly feel an interest in human actions and human affairs: not 
so with inanimate nature. Nothing in the world is easier 
to write than descriptions of scenery--nothing harder to 
People have been so often told by poets, painters, 
tourists, &c. that grass is green, and violets blue, and coru- 
fields yellow ; that trees have leaves, and flowers a sweet- 
scented savour; that even the people who dwell in large 
cities, and to whom grass, and trees, and flowers are but 
visions of the imagination, begin generally to believe that 
such is the case; and though they have never themselves 
looked upon the blessed sky in consequence of the over- 
hanging canopy of smoke under which they dwell, and 
live, and move, and have their being—yet, partly from 
books, and partly from traditions handed down to them, 
they have an indefinite idea that it is very blue and beauti- 
ful. Now, having read and paid for this, time out of mind, 
ple are willing to take these facts for granted, and feel 
disinclined to hear any further evidence on the subject; so 
that, to make description of scenery interesting, is a very 
Herculean task indeed; and any man that can do it, may 
be set down, without hesitation, as a mighty clever fellow. 
Miss Mitford not only describes, she paints the scene to 
your imagination, and in your “ mind's eye” you realize a 


| vision of beauty. She almost, in this respect, equals Wash- 


ington Irving. You may read these papers the first time 
with delight, a second time with pleasure, and a third time 
without yawning; and this, for an account of green fields 


and hedge-rows, is praise superlative. To conclude, every | 


man and woman of taste ought to buy these volumes ; and 
every man and woman without taste ought to buy them, 
and try if they cannot pick up a little. 


Southern Expedition.—The strong and splendid discove- 


‘ty ship Peacock, was launched from our navy yard on 


Tuesday last. This noble vessel has been nearly rebuilt, 
and will, we understand, be expressly fitted for the expedi- 
tions now preparing for the South Seas and Pacific Ocean. 
As an American, we feel proud of the undertaking. It will 
be honourable to our country, even should it fail, for it be- 
speaks a liberal policy, and is in accordance with the spirit 
of the age in which we live. But it cannot fail. The field 
of discovery is still prolific In low latitudes there is much 
more to be accomplished than is geverally supposed. There 


are @ great many islands, and groups of islands, some of) num. 


them inhabited, of which we are almost ignorant; at best 
we only know that they exist, and that they have not yet 
found a place on our most recent and approved charts. 
With ‘our boasted improvements and discoveries, we are 
st .niserably defective in our knowledge of the geography 
of the earth. 
ateach pole, of which it may be said we know nothing; 


There are forty degrees of latitude, twenty 


Europe has several portions invisible, and Asia immense 
regions. What do we know of Africa? Scarcely any thing, 
except of its borders. The same may be said of New Hol 
land, and of the northern, part of the western, and extreme 
southern portions of our own continent. We have heard 
so much about British, and lrench, and Russian expedi- 
tions, that our national pride is awakened; and we are 
proud to find, that our owa countrymen are about to enter 
the listof competition with them. 

We were pleased with the remarks of Mr. Reynolds 
the mover and successful prosecuter of this enterprise, it 


his address to congress, while the subject was under con- 
sideration before that body last winter. We have only 
After giving, 


with the plain practical views of the statesman, if not the 


room for one or two extracts at this time. 


first, at least the ablest exposition we have ever seen pub- 
lished, of our extensive and extending commercial inte- 
rests in those distant seas, and of the probable new sources 
of wealth in the fur trade, &c. that might be opened and se- 
cured to us by such an expedition, he observes :—** We have 
measured strength with England on sea and on land, when 
our interest and our honour required the conflict; we ask 
no splendid equipage, no costly outfit, to measure strength 


lim this new field for commercial interest and national glory, 


even amid the ice-begirted segions of the south. 

“ The Portuguese found out the way to the Indies ; Spain 
the way to the new world; and England showed the won- 
dering nations the track of the sun around this globe of ours. 

“ The commercial nations of the world have done much, 
yet much remains to be accomplished. We stand a soli- 
tary instance among those who are considered commercial, 
as never having put forth a particle of strength, or expended 
a dollar of our money to add to the accumulated stock of 
commercial and geographical knowledge, except in par- 
tially exploring our own territory. 

“When our naval commanders and hardy tars have 
achieved a victory on the deep, they have to seek our bar- 
bours, and conduct their prizes into port, by tables and 
charts furnished, perhaps, by the very people whom they 
have vanquished. 

* Is it honourable for the United States to use, for ever, 
the knowledge furnished us by others, to teach us how to 
shun a rock, escape a shoal, or find a harbour, and add no- 
thing to tne great mass of information that previous ages 
and other nations have brought to our hands ? 

“ Tyre, Greece, Carthage, Venice, Florence, whose com- 
merce has ceased, and whose opulence is gone for ever, 
have still left the historic glory of having shown succeeding 
ages the way to wealth, and honour, and power, by means 
of knowledge. The ancient commercial and naval monu- 
ments are theirs; and every niche of the modern temple of 
Neptune is filled by others—not ourselves. The exports, 
and, more emphatically, the imports of the United States, 
her receipts and expenditures, are written on every pillar 
erected by commerce on every sea and in every chime; 
but the amount of her subscription stock to erect these pil- 
lars, and for the advancement of knowledge, is no where 
to be found. 

‘|| To open new sources of traffic and commercial wealth, 
has gratified the pride as well as the avarice of man, in 
every age; and the adventurous deeds by which this has 
been achieved, have been commemorated by every histo- 
rian, poet, and even fabulist, in all past times ; for the Argo- 
nautic expedition for the golden fleece, as given us by the 
poets and mythologists, is only in the form of a generous 
and munificent commemoration of the voyage of one who 
ventured much to open a new path to commerce, for the 
aggrandizement of his own country. 

“ Permit me to conclude in humble imitation of the great 
discoverer of this continent to his patrons :— We fear no 
storms, no icebergs, no monsters of the deep, in any sea: 
|| we will conduct ourselves with prudence and discretion, 
and with judgment; and if we succeed, the glory and profit 
will be yours; if we perish in the attempt, we alone shall 
suffer; but the very inquiry after us will redound to your 
honour.’ 


' 


|| Mercantile Library.—As it is our wish to point out to 
our readers every source from which the refreshing streams 

of literary instruction and amusement flow, we beg leave to 

call public attention to the Mercantile Library Association 

of this city, and we do so the more readily, because its ex- 
tensive and well-selected volumes in various languages, 

and in the several departments of literature and science, 

are open to all at the moderate rate of five dollars per an- 
Although participating ourselves in the benefits of 
the institution, from the courtesy of the directors, we were 
not, until recently, aware of the fact, that the circulation of 
the works belonging to the association was not confined to 
those engaged in mercantile pursuits. ‘To such, the exten- 
sive library and well-conducted reading-room are of ines 
timable value, as affording the opportunity of consulting all 
the best treatises connected with commercial subjects, and 
as tending to fix the young men of the city in habits of ap- 
plication during the evenings which they are able to save 
from the necessary avocations of the week, The number 
of volumes now belonging to the library, which is daily in 
creasing, is upwards of five thousand. It is impossible to 
enumerate the names of the authors, and we must, there 
fore, refer the interested to the catalogue; but we believe 
there is no department that is not enriched by the ablest 


both ancient and moderp 


writers 





Ladies’ Magazine.—The September number of this inte 
resting miscellany is replete with valuable original compo 
sitions, both in prose and verse. ‘Lhe talents of Mrs. Hale 
cannot but secure the liberal patronage hitherto accorded 
to the work, the only one of the kind ever offered to the 


American public. 


P-rtraordinary Fish.—William Whale died in Wales, a 
short time ago, aged one hundred and six, and Mary Fish 
died in Fishkill, the other day, aged one hundred and twetr 

Mey one years! wen 

Ev port of Deaths.—The city inspector reports the deat} 

of one huware d and twenty-seven persons during the past 


week 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS POR THE PIANO PORTE. 


LOVE WAS ONCE A LITTLE BOY. 


SUNG BY MISS CLARA FISHER. 








in - no-cent, Not as now on _ mis-chief bent; Free he came and harm-less went, Heigh ho! heigh ho! 
~~ = 
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| Love was once a lit - tle boy, Heigh ho! heigh ho! Then with him "twas sweet to toy, Heigh ho! heigh ho! He was then so 
























































Love is now a little man, heigh ho! As if he owned each maiden’s heart; Love, they say, is growing old, heigh ho! What shall we poor maidens do? 
And a very saucy one, heigh ho! I wish he felt his own keen dart, Half his life’s already told, heigh ho! I’m sure | cannot tell—can you? — 
He walks so stiff and looks so smart, Heigh ho! heighho! When he’s dead and buried too, Heigh ho! heigh ho! 
aiienieinemmemeemenmnemmee I a — seme 2 SS SA 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR THE PALM-TREE.* MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 2 THE APPOINTED HOUR. 
E . P . "Ti ime, i na ’ 
TO ISABELLA. SY RS. BEMANS. oe saseete po an idea that the } Pe oer eee 
Ou! cheer thee, loved and lovely one, ee a ee ee a ; -y estial bo pte “ey eevee —— oe ; Has he forgot his vow? He said, wo night 
Nor let joy’s brightly blooming flowers 2 r 9 ste y, their passage through the heavens. Every } There was to be a festival within 
a ? Beside a fount of Araby ; lanet and star, according to this strange { His father’s halls, and promised, when the moon 
Droop and decay, tll all are gone, It was not fanned by - breeze : 1 bei Ac ; ry : A, : be a } Should rise o'er ender pines, that he would leave 
Leaving no trace of happier hours. Seontan gvesn isle of aa anuenin accompanied with music Of IS 5 Tie mirtidul scene, and stray with me awhile. 
. “ +e oye - , , CS. The lights bave long been in his father’s halls— 
Oh! cheer thee! dearest, kindest, best, Nor did its graceful shadow sleep Sof a seal i a The moon has tong been bigh above the pines-- 
Nor let the withering hand of care O’er stream of Afric, lone and deep et sé nen enc cap — = tg ; Bat where is he 2a at the fertival— ae 
* fs . ‘“e ;O y -ars-—— yay, proud, forgettul—trom e rich an air 
Prey on thy tocling, qenevens Seenst, ' But fair the exiled palm-tree grow Unheard, and yet remembered still : Receiving heartless greetings and false smiles, 
And quench the light of gladness there Midst foliage of no kindred hue; ‘Bid gleams of joy, or eude of i , 2 While she whose greeting would be fondest, and 
Cheer thee ! if for her sake al Through the laburnum’s dropping gold Ww BGR ig | 3 Whose smile will never quit him, is alone, 
heer thee : if for ker sake alone } . ~vie j hy move ye on from day today, Out in the cold damp air, with watching eye 
Whose heart, so closely linked to thine, tose the light pre vag an mould, Scattering sweet sounds upon your way? And trusting heart, believing he will come. 
Must claim thy sorrow as its own, on a 8 vio a aint y sweet, Wherefore those strains, like incense flung em Ee Ler doer oy ae isa pause 
And still, with thine, her fate entwine. urpled the moss-beds at its no 4 By white-robed priests upon the wind, Of the gay crowd decreases. I will steal 
Strange look'd it there! the willow stream’ Or music from an angel's tongue Beneath the t.rrace with my soft guitar 
C ! y long ; - : ’ & ongue, om 3 g ’ 
Cheer thee ' for her whose heart se Where silvery waters near it gleamed ; Whose echo lingers long behind Which heard, perchance, may tempt some few tocom: 
Beat, joyous, to thy welcome voice, The lime-bouch lured the honey-bee And fill ith c “es leligt or) And listen to its sound, amid the rest, 
Which oft, like hope’s enchanting song, a 5 4 y snd Bis wen calm Celignt curcars! — He, too. may chance to listen. I remember 
Has bade that sorrowing heart rejoice. 3 To murmur by the desert’s tree, For such your murmurs are, oh spheres ! He once did say, no voice in paradise 
- J ; . And showers of snowy roses made Solemn your march, and far remote } Could charm like mine.—I'll try its power on earth 
Cheer thee! for her whom thou hast cheer’d } A lustre in its fan-like shade. 2 The fairy region where ye float 2 SONG. 
Through many a sad and trying hour, ’ There came an eve of festal hours— 2 No human power your tones may catch, : By the light, whose radiant streak 
With whom thou’st wept, and hoped, and} Rich music filled that garden's bowers ; No seraph voice their softness matech— or — pone yo Be » 
feared, : a Lamps, that from flowering branches hung, Fancy alone, with listening ear, Mocks the sight dew's tall 
Still true to friendship’s sacred power. On sparks of dew soft colour flung, Their echoing streams of sound can hear; Thou tor whom I linger here, 
Let not her heart with anguish break, $ And bright forms glanced—a fairy show— And thinks, as with enraptured eye Shedding mesic, song, and tear, 
To see thy health and hopes decline ; Under the blossoms to and fro. She marks your bright orbs sweep the sky, Pree —- es 
: aS ’ > “ * ae enhin Many are aroun¢ ee Now, 
There is a pain we cannot speak, , But one, a lone one, midst the throng, pyre those anne . ae mortals deem Lovelier than I, . 
And well thou knowest that pain is mine. ; Seemed reckless all of dance or song : fabulous unsubstantial dream. Many with fairer brow 
Then, cheer thee ! strive with torturing care $ He was a youth of dusky mien, 3 But never, tuneful orbs, to me ; Pate Paes tiny al mine, 
Triumphant glee o'er every ili! . ; Whereon the Indian sun had been, ; Shall your strange music fable be, ; *Midi the forms surrounding thine, 
= ~ : Of crested brow and long black hair— I hear ye float on airy wing Does not pass thee by! 
Tis weakness, worse, to court despair, 5 i ye Sant Of airy 8 . 
When virtue, friendship, bless still : A stranger, like the palm-tree, there. Upon the genial breath of spring } Leave the revel then awhile, 
’ ’ 2 And slowly, sadly, moved his plumes, By you the pointed beams of light 3 gts bee ae: 
‘ 3 Glittering athwart the leafy glooms : Are winged with music on their flight N \nd I will not weep; % 
SCOTCH MELODY. 2 He passed the pale green olives by, 2 On falling snow and cloudlet dim ; Come, and I will send thee back 
E A. att i jlad as if o'er Eden's 
Thy harpers, fair Scotland, Nor won the chestnut-flowers his eye; ; Y our spirit floats—a holy hymn. ; "Geese track, 
Repose in the grave! But when to that sole palm he came, ’ Methinks the south wind bears your song, z By the prayers my soul has breathet 
They are dead who once sang Then shot a rapture through his frame ! Blended with rich perfumes along: 2 "For thee, when away ; 
The exploits of the brave ! To him, to him, its rustling spoke Even silence with his leaden ear 2 By the flowers I have wreathed 
The bards whose strains yielded The silence of his soul it broke! peed aan aeaee ee ed ; Bt tg ty all to me— 
To monarchs delight It whispered of I bricht isl And nature, as ye sail aroun Se the beve Bhoee 
“ ’ pered of his own bright isle. . 7 oe ke P 5 y the love I bear to thee— 
Have all vanished away, That lit the ocean with a smile; nad viewless realm, is filled with sound } Do not spurn my lay! 
Like a phantom of night Ave, to his ear that native tone Such the wild dreams of —_ thought 3 Pa age we the beard it not— 
7 . - . fs P > > ' P s. Ss Ss » ns : 
{n the bower of the fair, Had something of the sea-wave’s moan! By fancy to the poet taught 2 i is entind bet vet t eeide him eat. 
No minstrel presides ; His mother’s cabin home, that lay Roll on, roll on, majestic spheres, ; Thouge now he seems devoted to another, 
. “ - , ma al a . jben the ights ‘ t 
go he Where feathery cocoas tinged the bay; Through the long lide of coming YEAS} Therevets owneed the mane wate 
Mirth and revelry guides; The dashing of bis brethren’s oar, Voices to you of old were given 2 And the hot glow of the past night begins 
Tuneful troubadours sleep The conch-note heard along the shore; To sing your glorious path through heaven; } To fade in flushes from his bectic cheek ; 
In oblivion’s stre a = teeieonsl : : , Voices to hail the dawn of light. He will sink down in we and weariness, 
nel —— ow All through his wake ning bosom swept i sa 6 . ‘ “ene a an ; And with a beamiless eye,on sleepless couch, 
And are onty recalle He clasped his country’s tree and wept oices to charm the ear of night, ; Will lay his band upou bis fevered brow, 
As a beauteous dream 3 Oh! scorn him aot'—the strength whereby And make sweet music as ye stray } And think—of me / 
scorn him aot'— 4 , . ; r - 
, 7 j . on . . S n myriads through the milky way 
oe of = oe 3 The patriot girds himself to die, a mgeate So . : g — i 
ave long, long gone by, eile setae eld ; 
Sines bi ie: , g& ‘ y ; ; 2 unconque rable power which fills } GEO. P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIE TOD 
Since his plaintive-toned notes 3 The freeman battlin his hills , 
a vo iol ; a attling on ns hills, A PRAYER. } Yr ; —— ; 
Drew from beauty a sigh. ; Those have one fountain deep and clear— 5 ; he Mirror is printed and published ever: 
Thus friends, o'er whose memery 3 The same whence gush’d that child-like tear! } Let heaven-eyed Prudence be my guide, 3 Satarday, for the Proprietor, at No. 163 Wil 
Awhile we deplore, ; aie RR eee } And when I go astray, 3 liam-street, between Beekman and Ann sf 
pay ets ere a fs This incident is, 1 think, recorded by Be Lille, } Cal we. O Se ee ee en naan, eer Sa yt 
- sa Lis poem ef * Les Jardins.” ° isGom s Detter way um, payable in aareme. 





